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QUALITY WILL ASSURE —For many years 
‘* PROMOTION SUCCESS this column has 
$35 stressed the neces- 
39 sity and desirability of a sales promotion and advertis- 
‘5 ing effort for canned foods. All during this time there 
7% were a number of otherwise well informed folks who 
ow held that the industry was not yet ready for such a 
en drive. Many reasons were advanced to support this 
175 view. One frequently heard, was that no promotional 
- effort can possibly be successful unless backed by 


quality products. Basically, that view springs from 

good, sound logic and it is good philosophy for any can- 
/ Nery management, especially this year when the un- 

scrupulous may be tempted to take advantage of the 

fact that Food and Drug and the Grading Service have 
- been seriously maimed through Bureaucratic bungling 
_ and Industry negligence. 


It is generally agreed that one bad can of food reacts 
to the detriment of all canned foods. And yet, at the 
same time, there still remain a number of canners who 

_ insist on packing down to a price and the net result is 
' a product that never should have gone into a can. Hap- 


’  pily, these hold-overs of the Dark Ages are getting 
s | fewer and fewer in number—for the simple reason that 


it is not as profitable as it used to be now that there 
are so many fancy canned foods on the market, pro- 
_ duced in modern, streamlined plants at minimum cost. 
paw olc illusion that it’s cheaper to pack “junk” than 
* quality went out the window long ago with cheap labor, 
cheap cins and a consumer with an uneducated palate. 


Still, in all, as long as the Canning Industry depends 
on human and Mother Nature as it probably always 
, will, th re are bound to be varying degrees of quality, 
even wi hin grade. 1953, for instance, was a poor “vint- 
age” ye .r for many vegetables because of the weather. 
Some cinners did an excellent job of “skipping” or 
“passin;;” fields to keep quality in line, while others 
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were not quite so careful. Some of this year’s so-called 
fancy corn, for instance, is a disgrace to the label it 
bears. That hurts. 


It’s a rather simple matter to sit back and theorize 
on what a canner should do when the weather or some 
other determining factor catches him off guard. But 
it’s another thing when cannery labor, supplies and 
equipment are all lined up to handle a pack, to tell the 
farmer to turn his hogs into the cornfield. In a manner,- 
it’s surprising the number of canners who are doing 
just that in this modern era of canning. Truth is, they 
have found out the hard way that these hard-to-make 
decisions save money in the long run. And, while it 
hurts to allocate, it’s far better to do that than to 
supply a lower quality, particularly when there’s adver- 
tising and sales promotion involved—and more particu- 
larly when the opposition is hammering away at the 
consumer, stressing quality. 


Right now then, is the time to plan for that increased 
quality to go along with the promotional campaign. 
This year many canners have tightened up their 
grower contracts in that respect. Seed, variety, method 
and timing of planting, type of soil, fertilization, 
disease control and perfect timing of harvest are some 
of the Quality determining factors processors are fac- 
ing now and will continue to face before the product 
reaches the factory production line. In this issue our 
“Tech Speaking” editors suggest a simple, final check 
on the quality of raw beans whether purchased on the 
Open Market, from contract growers, or grown on the 
canners own acreage. 


Those of us who have had a hand in encouraging 
a promotional effort reasoned that with a program 
under way processors would give more attention to 
these details of quality. If we were wrong, then there 
is a distinct possibility that the effort will have been 
wasted. 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


Raw Stock Control For 


The growth in sales of both canned and frozen “French Style 
Beans” has been phenominal. The increasing consumer demand 
imposes upon the packer additional responsibilities in the selec- 
tion and choice of raw materials. The upward trend in demand 
can only be continued if the pack is limited to those beans that 
meet the requirements of a fancy grade. If this is done, increas- 
ing future sales are assured. 


The present guide in the purchase of raw stock is the U. S. 
Standard for green and wax beans. There is considerable ques- 
tion, however, as to whether or not the use of these Standards 
will insure a proper selection for producing a fancy quality in 
the canned product. These standards will be discussed later. 


FIBER BEST INDEX OF QUALITY 


One of the most important factors that determine the quality 
of the raw product is the nature of the pod-wall structure as 
related to its tenderness or eating quality. This factor can be 
objectively determined by analytical determination of the 
amount of fibrous material that is present in the walls of the pod. 

In flat beans there is no direct relationship between the weight 
of the seed in the pod and the amount of fiber present. In the 
packing of French Style Beans most of the seeds are removed 
in the preparation steps. Fiber, therefore, becomes the best 
index of quality. In round pod varieties there is apparently 
some correlation between the percent of seed in the pods and 
the fiber so the seed count may be used to judge the quality of 
the beans. It should be borne in mind, however, that the develop- 
ment of fiber is a heritable trait and will vary in degree for 
each of the many varieties. This again appears to point to fiber 
as the most acceptable index of quality. An increase in fiber 
in the pod is an indication of a change in texture that will 
ultimately tend to increase the firmness of the pod and make it 
difficult to chew. This is a progressive change and becomes 
a measure of maturity. As fiber increases, the eating quality 
of the bean is lowered. 


From the growers viewpoint yield is of paramount importance. 
Normally the price of the raw stock is directly proportional to 
the quality. The U. S. Raw Product Grades for Beans should, 
accordingly, provide an unbiased basis for purchase. 


GRADE STANDARDS NOT OBJECTIVE 


There are three factors in the U. S. Standards that should be 
examined in order to determine whether or not the interpreta- 
tion of their definition will result in obtaining beans that will 
produce a fancy French Style pack. 


U. S. No. 1 green and wax beans are classified as (1) being - 


fresh (2) firm and (3) tender, etc. These three classifications 
are defined as follows: 


TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 
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French Style Beans 


(1) “Fresh” means that the pod is not materially wilted. 

(2) “Firm” means that the walls of the bean are reasonably 
solid, not puffy or spongy. 

(3) “Tender” means that the pod is succulent and practic- 

ally free from fiber or strings. 


An expert grader may be expected to correctly interpret 
factors #1 and #2. The determination of tenderness is of 
utmost importance. It calls for an objective method of testing 
and not an opinion. 

The definition for maturity in the grade standards for canned 
green and wax beans promulgated by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration states that Grade A “Canned Beans are 
very young and tender. Young and tender is then defined as 
units which are full fleshed for the variety, tender and not 
fibrous”. This is again a subjective test for fiber, and the pres- 
ence of fiber in French Style beans is of particular importance. 


F.D.A. METHOD TIME CONSUMING 


Various methods have been used to determine the amount of 
fiber in raw beans. The F.D.A. method that has been adopted 
under the “Minimum Standards of Quality” for canned green 
and wax beans is applicable but it is too time consuming for use 
as a guide in raw product purchasing as it takes a minimum of 
four hours to obtain results. Testing raw beans by this method 
may require even a longer period as the digestive action of the 
caustic soda on raw beans is slow. The comminution of raw 
beans alone in a Waring Blendor results in difficult filtration and 
time loss. 


SIMPLE METHOD 


The writers have evolved a simple method of evaluating fiber, 
which may not be novel but has been found useful in determining 
the quality of raw beans. The test takes about 30 minutes at 
the most. The method is as follows: 


Properly sample the load and mix the beans for uniformity. 
About one pound of the beans are either placed in boiling 
water for 15 minutes or heated at 240° F for three minutes in 
a small pressure cooker, The beans must be thoroughly cooked. 
The beans are then withdrawn and cooled. Twenty-five beans 
are taken at random and then masticated successively to detect 
the presence of fiber. For fancy canned French Style beans not 
more than 5% of the beans so tested shall contain noticeable 
fiber. 

The final stage of this procedure is identical with the method 
currently used for determining the tenderness of canned gree) 
or wax beans. Chewing of the beans detects the fiber. 

The key to the packing of fancy French Style beans is the 
utilization of raw stock that is low in its fiber content. The 
simple procedure described may be of assistance to those 
desirous of maintaining high quality. 
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Cameron to Receive 
Babcock-Hart Award 


Coveted award of Nutrition Foundation to be presented NCA 
Research Director at Annual Meeting of the Institute of Food Tech- 


nologists in Los Angeles June 29. 


The Babeock-Hart jury of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists has cited the 
Canning Industry’s own Edwin John 
“Doe” Cameron, Director of the Wash- 
ington Research Laboratories of the Na- 
tional Canners Association to receive the 
1954 award. This distinguished award— 
made possible by a grant made by the 
Nutrition Foundation, Ine.—will be pre- 
sented to Dr. Cameron at a luncheon 
meeting on June 29 during the Annual 
Meeting of the Institute at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, California. Estab- 
lished in 1948 to honor Stephen M. Bab- 
cock, the award was expanded in 1954 to 
jointly honor Edwin Bret Hart, a life- 
long colleague of Dr. Babcock. The grant 
which carries an award of One Thousand 
Dollars is given to a recipient who has 
advanced human nutrition by outstand- 
ing achievements in the fields of food 
research or technology. The winner of 
the award is selected by a jury of nine, 
named by the Council of the Institute, 
with the president. of the Institute as its 
chairman, but without vote. 


Born in Cambridge, Mass., Dr. Cam- 
eron received his early education in the 
schools of Massachusetts, and in 1920 
received his Bachelor of Science degree 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. His college work was inter- 
rupted by two years of service during 
World War I in the Medical Corps of the 
A.E.F. His major at M.I.T. was Biology, 
Public Health, and Industrial Option, a 
choice which foreshadowed his subse- 
quent career. He received his doctorate 
from George Washington University in 
1927, his dissertation being based on 
original field studies undertaken to ad- 
vance the bacteriology of canning. 

Dr. Cameron began his industrial ex- 
perience as a bacteriologist in the com- 


‘nereial produetion of industrial solvents. 
llis three years of service sharpened his 
perception of microbiological problems, 
and stoow him in good stead later when 
he attacked analogous problems in food 


canning 


JOINED NCA IN 1923 


_Dr. Cameron joined the staff of the 
Natio: Canners Association Research 
abora ones in 1928 and in 1927 was 
charge of bacteriological work 
ashington Laboratory. In 1936 
vas ppointed Assistant Director of 
Laboratory, and since 
een Director. 
‘r 30 years, Dr. Cameron has 
tified with canning research 
logy. His direct contributions 


iced 
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have been numerous, and he has given 
stimulus to many others. The bacterio- 
logical surveys in canning factories 
which he inaugurated have pointed the 
way to removing the sources of spoilage 
contamination and have also led to bac- 
terial standards for canning ingredients 
—vital in the prevention of spoilage. 


Although working in a_ well-defined 
area, Dr. Cameron has never been con- 
tent to be a narrow specialist but has as- 
sumed the obligations of a good citizen 
of the professional and scientific worlds 
in which his talents were developed. He 
has served for several years as Advisory 
Editor of the JOURNAL OF BACTERI- 
OLOGY, as an Associate Editor of FOOD 
RESEARCH, as an Associate Referee of 
the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, as a charter member of IFT, 
and for a number of years as a member 
of the Industry Advisory Committee of 
the Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 


STUDIED NUTRITIVE VALUES 


In 1941 Dr. Cameron turned his ener- 
gies increasingly into research on the 
nutritive qualities of canned foods. When 
the National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense of 1941 indicated the need for 
improving nutritional knowledge in all 
fields, Dr. Cameron undertook a program 
on behalf of the canning industry to ful- 
fill that need. He convinced food industry 
leaders that nutrition projects placed 
under grants-in-aid at universities recog- 


nized as leaders in the field would be 
productive. This program, coordinated by 
a committee under Dr. Cameron’s chair- 
manship, yielded notable results, as over 
50 publications, including journal papers, 
bulletins, and the reference book, 
“Canned Foods in Human Nutrition’, 
will attest. Through active participation 
in Government research programs and 
the National Research Council, he has 
also contributed materially to the tech- 
nology of food standards for both mili- 
tary and civilian use. 

Dr. Cameron has a host of friends in 
the canning industry, people who have 
gained from his endeavors and recognize 
his part in making their operations more 
rational and successful. If a single qual- 
ity were to be selected as a key to his 
career, it might wel! be loyalty. He is 
loyal to his employers, loyal to his asso- 
ciates, and loyal to his profession. This 
he shows to his employers by continuing 
constructive achievement; to his asso- 
ciates by encouragement of their efforts 
and ambitions, and optimism toward 
their success; to his profession by will- 
ingness to undertake tasks beyond his 
daily responsibilities. In honoring him 
with the Babcock-Hart Award, the Insti- 
tute pays tribute not alone to his 
achievements but also to the qualities 
and standards that have made them 
possible. 


IFT PROGRAM EXPANDED TO 
INCLUDE MARKETING 


Although the technical program of the 
Annual Meeting of the Institute of Food 
Technologists to be held in Los Angeles, 
June 27 to July 1, will cover established 
categories, sessions have been added that 
are either new to IFT meetings or novel 
in their organization. 


The marketing session for instance, 
perhaps represents the newest departure, 
indicating that even long haired scien- 
tists are aware of the necessity of con- 
sidering the sales potential in developing 
new products or improving existing ones. 
Business opportunities in the grocery 
field, food advertising, marketing and 
distributing foods, and the evaluation 
of marketing programs will be the topics 
discussed. Roy Walters, of General 
Foods, will preside at this session. 


The program is indicative of the 
growth of the institute, both as to the 
number of papers to be delivered—well 
over 180, as compared with 118 last year 
—and the number of fields of interest 
covered. The fields on which important 
papers will be delivered include: 1. The 
Subjective Evaluation of Foods, 2. Fed- 
eral and State Food and Drug Laws, 
3. Packaging, 4. Wine Stability, 5. Dehy- 
dration, 6. Freezing, 7. Irradiation Sterl- 
ization, 8. Food Engineering, 9. Instru- 
mentation, 10. The Effect of Chemicals 
on Flavor, 11. The Role of Fats in the 
Diet, anti-biotics and nutrition, 12. Fish ° 
and Meat Research, and lastly, Special | 
Purpose Food for children, the aged and 
for medical diets. 
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AGRICULTURE 


ANTIBIOTICS IN AGRICULTURE 


Bacteria killing antibiotics show promise of stimulating plant 
growth and controlling diseases as they have done for animals. 


By EDWARD K. BENDER 


American Cyanamid Company 
Silver Springs, Maryland 


Biological medicine for man has made 
great advances in recent years. Penicillin 
was discovered in 1939 by Dr. Fleming. 
In 1947, Burkholder announced the dis- 
covery of chloramphemicol. In 1948, Dr. 
Duggar of American Cyanamid Com- 
pany announced the discovery of Aureo- 
mycin chlortetracycline; in 1950, a team 
of research scientists of Charles Pfizer & 
Company announced Terramycin oxy- 
tetracycline, and by 1953, several others 
had been added to the list including 
tetracycline. 

Bacteria-killing antibiotics show prom- 
ise of stimulating plant growth and con- 
trolling diseases as they have done for 
animals. 

Two things make the plant picture 
favorable: 


1. A relatively small amount of the 
antibiotic will give control. In some 
cases a tablespoonful in 100 gallons 
of water. With this small amount, 
even an expensive antibiotic may 
eventually become practical. 

2. Antibiotics have the ability to move 
from one cell to another through 
“systemic” action. This means 
antibiotics applied at one place on a 
plant can spread to give protection 
to other sections. 


Dr. John Dunegan, Plant Pathologist 
at Beltsville and others showed the 
“systemic” action of antibiotics in plants. 
Dunegan drilled holes in a bearing peach 
tree and allowed 28 liters of Terramycin 
solution to flow into the sap stream. A 
control tree was given water. Both trees 
were inoculated with bacterial spot, then 
a leaf count made. Almost four times as 
many leaves were lost from the un- 
treated tree. When examined, 30% of 
those from the treated tree have spot 
compared with 76% on the control. The 
treatment made on June 3rd was still 
effective in October. He also tried using 
a gelatin capsule of antibiotic placed in 
a hole bored in the tree trunk. Antibiotic 
was translocated as indicated by the 
chlorotic symptoms appearing at the tips 
of limbs. 

Fireblight, the most damaging of all 
fruit diseases has resulted in removal of 
many apple, pear and quince trees and 


Abstract of paper delivered at the Ninth Annual 
Fieldman’s Conference, State College, Pa. 


limited commercial pear growing to a 
few locations in U. S. Control of this 
disease has been obtained by research 
workers in Delaware, Michigan, Missouri 
and Ohio. 

Halo blight of beans, essentially a leaf 
disease, has been found in eleven states. 
The foliage becomes infected at the 
edges and may finally die, reducing the 
crop yield. The disease is seed-borne but 
spreads quickly from plant to plant in 
the field. Dr. William Zaumeyer, USDA 
researcher at Beltsville, Maryland feels 
it may someday be possible to protect 
beans with one well-timed spray costing 
around $5.00 per acre. In USDA field 
tests, Top-crop and Bountiful beans were 
sprayed one to four times with a 1% 
solution of streptomycin in water with a 
spreader. Plants then received a severe 
inoculation of halo blight. Untreated 
beans were 91% infected while one spray 
of streptomycin reduced it to 41%, those 
with two sprays 10% and no infections 
after three or four sprays. 

Bacterial spot, a serious disease of 
tomatoes and peppers, has been con- 
trolled very effectively with .1% sprays 
of streptomycin by Dr. Robert Conover, 
plant pathologist in Florida. 

Dr. John Hueberger in Delaware has 
also controlled bacterial spot on peppers 
this past summer under field conditions. 

Seed treatments on grain with Helixin 
very effectively controlled diseases of 
small grain at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. In discussing this work with scien- 
tists there this fall, I learned they feel 
antibiotics will have a great place in 
Horticulture in the future. 

In Maine, Professor Bonde found he 
could control with antibiotics, bacterial 
soft rot which strikes potatoes causing 
poor stands and reducing yields. 

Antibiotics promise to add a few extra 
days to the life of vegetables after har- 
vest. Dr. W. L. Smith, Jr., U.S.D.A. in- 
creased the life of spinach in plastic bags 
by two days when he dipped the spinach 
in .1% streptomycin immediately after 
harvest. He also found antibiotics to 
check brown rot of peaches. Soft rot 
also causes losses in tomatoes, broccoli, 
asparagus, lettuce, celery and carrots. 

In the future, I believe everyone inter- 
ested in plants should keep abreast of the 
rapid developments in antibiotics and the 
feasibility of using them. 
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NEW TOMATO 


A new, large, deep red, exceptionally 
high yielding, fusarium wilt resistant 
canning tomato is announced by the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Wooster. 


The new variety, Ohio W-R Brookston, 
is the result of research conducted by 
Dr. Leonard J. Alexander, Station bot- 
anist, who found the source of fusarium 
wilt resistance in a wild currant tomato 
a native to South America. 


Brookston is a few days earlier than 
Rutgers, and was less affected by the 
very dry, hot weather last year. In can- 
ner field tests in Northwestern Ohio the 
new tomato showed excellent results, 
Brookston yield was 25% greater than 
Rutgers or as high as 36 tons an acre 
on the station farm. 


DOLE HAWAIIAN PINE 
EXPANSION 


The general contract for the construc- 
tion of a new two-story office and ware- 
house building at San Jose, California, 
to house the consolidated operations of 
the sales and California production divi- 
sions of the Dole Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, has been awarded to a San 
Jose contractor—the Carl Swenson Co., 
Ine.—it was announced April 9 by Henry 
A. White, company president. The new 
building will contain about 64,000 square 
feet, divided evenly between office and 
warehouse space. 


Construction will begin immediately 
and the warehouse sections of the build- 
ing will be available for use about July 
15. The Dole Sales Company office and 
personnel will move from San Francisco 
to the new building, where they will 
share offices with the production division, 
about January 1, 1955. Approximately 
100 Dole Sales Company employees and 
their families will move to San Jose. 


This modern office-warehouse building 
will represent the third major expansion 
made by the Dole Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, since it acquired the Barron- 
Gray Packing Company in 1948. At that 
time it established its first mainland pro- 
duction operation. In 1950 a modern 
warehouse building was constructed. In 
1952, extensive plant improvements were 
made, including the erection of a new 
cafeteria building and expansion of the 
main factory area. 


The Dole Sales Division markets all 
Dole products packed in Hawaii and 
California through food broker organiza- 
tions all over the United States, Canada 
and elsewhere in the world. The Cali- 
fornia production division manufacture 
DOLT Fruit Cocktail, and also packs a 
line of apricots, fruit salad, peaches, 
pears, grapes, vegetable juice cocktail, 
carrot juice, syrup prunes, and artichoke 
hearts. 
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MEETING SCHEDULE 


APRIL 25-28, 1954—NATIONAL AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Sales Building and Customer Develop- 
ment Conference, Kansas City, Missouri. 


MAY 10-12, 1954—9TH PURDUE INDUS- 
TRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 11-12, 1954—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 3rd Annual Sales 
Clinic, Galen Hall Hotel, near Reading, 
Pa. 


MAY 16-19, 1954—vU. S. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Convention & Ex- 
position, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 


MAY 16-19, 1954—FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 45th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Biltmore, New 
York City. 


MAY 17-19, 1954—GROCERY MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF AMERICA, INC., Midyear Meet- 
ing, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. 


MAY 20, 1954—NATIONAL CANNERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Administrative Council Spring 
Meeting, N.C.A. Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


MAY 20-21, 1954—NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Board of Directors Spring 
Meeting, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 23-26, 1954—SUPER MARKET IN- 
STITUTE, Annual Convention, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JUNE 8, 1954— TIDEWATER CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, Annual Meet- 
ing, Atlanta Hotel, Colonial Beach, Va. 


JUNE 9-11, 1954—PROCESSED APPLES 
INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 


JUNE 10-11, 1954— NATIONAL RED 
CHERRY INSTITUTE, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Gettysburg, Gettysburg, Pa. 


JUNE 18-14, 1954—MICHIGAN CANNERS 
& FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 18-17, 1954—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS, Annual Conven- 
tion, National Guard Armory, Washing- 
ington, D. C. 


JUN 15-16, 1954—MAINE CANNERS 


ASSOC!\ Annual Summer Meeting, 
Lakew od, near Skowhegan, Maine. 

JU © 27-JULY 1—1nstItTuTE oF FOOD 
TECH \LOGISTS, Annual Meeting, Los 
Ange, California. 

JULY 8-9, 1954—NATIONAL KRAUT 
PAC ASSOCIATION, Catawba Cliffs, 
Port linton, Ohio. 


9, 1954—TRI STATE PACKERS 
‘tloN — Annual Summer Outing, 
iver Yacht Club, near Easton. 
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BATCH-BY-BATCH 
LABORATORY CONTROL GUARDS THE 
QUALITY OF NIAGARA DUSTS. 


Niagara leaves nothing to chance when formulating insecticides 
‘and fungicides. Only the best quality active ingredients are used. 
These are blended by a special milling process with the highest 
grade inerts. The milling operation is done in small batches. A 
numbered sample from each and every batch is rushed to the 
laboratory. Here the sample is carefully analyzed to assure that 
all chemical and physical standards are met—for your protection! 
Then and then only is the batch bagged and labels stamped with 
the laboratory control number. 

There’s crop safety in these numbers and economy, too. You’ll 
find Niagara dusts always flow freely and cover the crop with a 
minimum of pounds per acre while giving maximum protection. 


spRAY MATERIALS 


HESE DUST AND 


T 
A SOUND SOURCE FOR ALL 
o-c-S fungicide ( parathion) 
Kolo Gamkil (lindane 
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Trade Mark 


oT * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
jagara .. INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Niagara Chemical Division 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Middleport, N.Y. Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fla., Pompano, 
Fla., Wyoming, Ill., New Orleans, La., Ayer, Mass., Greenville, Miss., Harlingen, 
Tex., Pecos, Tex., Yakima, Wash. Subsidiary: Pine Bluff Chemical Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark. Canadi A iate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD, 
Burlington, Ontario. 
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REVISED PICKLE GRADES 
EFFECTIVE APRIL 30th 


Revised standards for grades of cu- 
cumber pickles, issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture March 24th, 
become effective on and after April 30, 
1954. They supersede standards which 
have been in effect since August 23, 1938. 

The revised standards provide require- 
ments for the density of the packing 
media on the various styles and types of 
sweet pickles in terms of degrees 
Baume’ or Brix. Requirements are also 
provided for degrees Salometer in sour 
whole and cut mixed pickles, limiting the 
maximum and minimum amounts of salt 
in the packing medium. Similar require- 
ments are provided for acidity. 

Drained weight data developed since 
the grade standards were first issued 
have been considered in revising the 
recommended minimum drained weights. 
Provisions have been made for averaging 
the drained weights of individual con- 
tainers, and more flexibility provided 
with respect to the drained weight of 
small containers. 


Provisions are also made for U. S. 
Grade B or U. S. Extra Standard cucum- 
ber pickles, in addition to the grades 
designated at U. S. Grade A or U. S. 
Fancy and Substandard. 


The grade of the product is determined 
by evaluating the factors of color (20 
points), uniformity of size (20 points), 
defects (30 points), texture, and flavor 
(30 points). The proposed revision of the 
standards was announced by the Depart- 
ment on October 9, 1953. 


REVISED GRADE STANDARDS 
FOR FROZEN APPLES 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture on April 14 issued revised 
United States Standards for Grades of 
Frozen Apples to become effective May 
17, 1954. 


Principal changes provided in the re- 
vision are as follows: 


(1) The style “rings” has been 
dropped since this style is not packed in 
commercial quantities. 


(2) “Damaged units” have been re- 
defined and are more _ objectively 
described. 


(3) New tolerances in line with these 
revised definitions have been provided. 


The revised standards provide for more 
similarity of the grade requirements with 
those of canned apples of comparable 
quality. 
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SALES SENSE 


By Jack Bedford 


WORK! 


Some salesmen are so lazy they don’t 
even try to collect the living they think 
the world owes them. 


$$$ $ $ $ $ 


Then, there are others who are always 
looking for less to do, more time to do 
it in, and more pay for getting it done. 


$$$ $ $ $ $ 


But, the successful salesman selling 
with Sales Sense knows that it is hard 
work that raises the dough. 


$$$ $ $ $ $ 


Rolled up sleeves, they tell me, will 
keep a person from losing his shirt. 
to share a little of your well-earned 
glory. 


$$$ $ $ $ $ 


It takes a lot of grit to clean up in 
this world. 


$$$ $ $ $ $ 


To be a man of the hour, salesmen 
first need to make every minute count. 


$$$ $ $ $ $ 


About the only thing that comes to 
him who waits is whiskers. 


$$$ $ $ $ $ 


Salesman Sam was a go-getter and 
afterwards he was sorry he gotter. 


$$$ $ $ $ $ 


Creative work for salesmen has been 
defined as filling out an expense account. 


$$$ $ $ $ $ 


Salesmen should be steady workers— 
but not so steady they become motionless. 


$$$ $ $ $ $ 


Take off your hats to last year’s sales 
figures, but take off your coats to this 
year’s. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


DISTRIBUTORS 


NAWGA SALES BUILDING AND 
CUSTOMER DEVELOPMENT 
CONFERENCE 


The eighth in a series of Sales Build- 
ing and Customer Development Confer- 
ences for timely wholesale grocer effee- 
tiveness, initiated by the National Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers Association four 
years ago, will be held in Kansas City, 
April 25 to April 28. Among important 
features will be panel discussions of: 
“Manufacturer, Wholesaler, Collabora- 
tion in endeavors promoting retailer 
efficiency” — “Services I consider the 
most helpful if offered by my wholesale 
grocer” — “The 1954 concept of a whole- 
sale grocers complete operating pro- 
gram” — “How to Work with the large 
retail markets” — “How to prepare and 
conduct profitable meetings with retail 
merchants”. 

Other panels will be devoted to the 
discussion of various phases of sales 
building at the Food Merchants level, and 
the problems connected with the develop- 
ment of truly profitable retail accounts 
for the wholesale grocer. 


Panel leaders and featured speakers 
will include Paul Willis, GMA president; 
Vincent Browner, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers; Ned 
Fleming, NAWGA president; Sidney 
Johnson of National Biscuit Company; 
Tom Raser, Roger Bell of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Herb T. Webb, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Red and White 
Corporation. 


Senaor Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, 
and W. W. Marsh, Executive Secretary 
of the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Tire Dealers, will be two of the 
featured speakers at the annual conven- 
tion of the United States Wholesale 
Grocers Association at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, May 16 to 19. Mr. Marsh will dis- 
cuss business control, management and 
training of salesmen and the roll of the 
executive. One of the many new and 
interesting features of the program ac- 
cording to Harold O. Smith, Jr., the As- 
sociation’s executive vice-president, will 
be a panel discussion “Diagnosing the 
Wholesale Grocery Business — Defects 
and Remedies”, by six popular wholesale 
State secretaries. Reservations, says Mr. 
Smith, are now running twenty percent 
ahead of previous year. 


Head buyers of the Pacific Coast Mer- 
cantile Company’s 12 Western States 
warehouses, held their annual meeting 
early in April at San Francisco, Calif, 
with John Hamilton, assistant manager, 
Associated Grocers’ Cooperative, Seatile, 
Wash., presiding. A feature of the meet- 
ing was a talk on the “Why’s and Where- 
fore’s of Co-operative Advertising” by 
Robert Johnson, advertising manager of 
United Grocers, San Francisco. 
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Clover Stores Corporation, 
Cleveland, announces the re-election of 
Grant A. Mason as president and general 
manager, and French Fox as chairman of 
the board, 


Russ Perkins, previously New England 
representative for the S. E. Mighton Co., 
has joined the Springfield Sales Co. as 
director of its newly-organized merchan- 
cising division. 


Don R. Grimes, president of Independ- 
ent Grocers’ Alliance, Chicago, announces 
the promotion of John Doolen to the post 
of secretary-treasurer. Mr. Doolen has 
been with IGA since 1930, and has been 
comptroller since last year. 


United States Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
seciation announces that the Quinn 
Wholesale Co., of Warsaw, N. C., Bradley 
Grain & Grocery Co., Bessemer, Ala., 
and Whitfield, Walter & Dawson, of 
Pontiac, Mich., have been admitted to 
membership. 


WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD 


Ladies’ Home Journal has made avail- 
able to the food industry a booklet en- 
titled “What’s The Good Word,” designed 
to aid canners in establishing good and 
regular lines of communication with 
sales representatives and brokers. 


Originally a presentation by Tom 
Raser, the Journal’s Director of Grocery 
Merchandising, before a meeting of the 
Tri-State Packers’ Association, the ad- 
dress brought so many requests for 
copies that the Journal now makes it 
available to canners in other areas. 

The contents cover good communica- 
tions, which are factual, educational, in- 
teresting and inspirational. Special con- 
sideration is given the three primary 
types of inter-organization correspond- 
ence—the flash-o-gram, the service letter 
and the sales letter. 

Suggestions for beginning such a serv- 
ice and the proper times for issuance of 
such bulletins are also outlined in the 
brochure. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
upon request to Tom Raser, Director of 
Grocery Merchandising, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadel- 
vhia 5, Pennslyvania. 


NATIONAL CAN SALES SET NEW 
RECORD IN 1953 


Net sales of National Can Corpora- 
tion in 1953 set a new record of 
$39,673,312, Robert S. Solinsky, Presi- 
dent, said in the Annual Report to share- 
holders. In 1952, sales were $30,473,182. 
Earnings after Federal income taxes 
amounted to $1,204,849, equal to $1.41 
per common share. This compares to a 
net loss of $1,474,865 in 1952. 


The 1952 amounts are exclusive of 
Cans, Incorporated and its subsidiaries 
which were acquired December 30, 1952. 

“The year 1954 has started well with 
sales running considerably ahead of sales 
for the same period in 1953,” Mr. Solin- 
sky said. 

A great deal of development work was 
done during 1953 in the field of new con- 
tainers, particularly on cans for soft 
drinks. The Company will be in produc- 
tion on soft drink cans early this year 
and expects this product will be an im- 
portant item in 1954 and_ succeeding 
years. Several new items were developed 
in the Company’s housewares line -which 
“should help to continue our expansion 
in this important section of our business.” 

Late in 1953, National Can opened a 
new manufacturing plant in Cleveland, 
Chio, and contracted to supply the can 
requirements of The Standard Oil Com- 
jany of Ohio. This plant will be in full 
operation in 1954. A building program 
completed in January, 1954 at the War- 
ren Metal Decorating Company’s plant 
has doubled the manufacturing area of 
this wholly owned subsidiary. In 1954, 
the Company plans to begin construction 
of a $3,200,000 addition to its Baltimore 
plant under a lease agreement with the 
City of Baltimore. 

At December 31, 1953, working cap- 
ital amounted to $6,733,805 compared 
with $6,507,226 at December 31, 1952. 
During the year, bank loans were re- 
duced from $3,000,000 to $1,000,000. 
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See your Robins 
representative or 
write for complete 
details of specifica- 
tions, prices, deliv- 
ery. Special litera- 
ture available. 
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AKRobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


The new Aohins 
ROTO SCREW 
LYE PEELER 


es uniform lye penetration! 
Here’s good news for production 
lines! The NEW Robins Roto 
Screw Lye Peeler gives uniform lye 
treatment to entire batch thereby 
reducing peeling and trimming 
losses. Because of even penetration 
of the lye, vegetables reach 

the final washer completely 

* treated to the right depth. Uni- 
" — formity of lye penetration is main- 
tained by time and temperature 

controls and by the revolving 
submerged screw conveyor, which 
eliminates floaters. Speed is adjustable. 
Gives you high food yield, lower 

cost of finished product. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. ~~ 


THE ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
FOR PROCESSING 
Apples 
and apple products 
Asparagus ¢ Beets 
Corn « Dried Beans 
Lima Beans 
Marmalades 
Olives Onions 
Peaches « Peas 
Peppers « Pickles 


Potatoes — 
white and sweet 


Pumpkin « Relishes 
Saverkraut Shrimp 
Spinach « Strawberries 
String Beans « Tomatoes. 
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At a recent meeting of directors of 


The G. S. Suppiger Company, packers of 
Brooks Catsup and canned foods, G. S. 
Suppiger, founder and president of the 
company since its incorporation in 1927, 
was elevated to Chairman of the Board. 
The Board of Directors elected Gerhart 
S. Suppiger, Jr. to replace his father as 
President and General Manager. Her- 
bert H. Droste was re-elected Executive 
Vice-President and Treasurer and Fred- 
erick W. McCoy, counsel for the com- 
pany, was elected as Secretary. Re- 
elected as Vice-Presidents were Norman 
A. Butts, Lyle Clark, and Charles L. Sup- 
piger. Lamar W. McLeod and Mrs. R. M. 
Suppiger continue as directors of the 
company. The new President, Mr. Sup- 
piger, Jr., stated that the increasing de- 
mand for Brooks Catsup would require 
this year the largest pack of catsup in 
the history of the company. 


The Hungerford Packing Company of 
Hungerford, Pennsylvania, according to 
an announcement by President William 
A. Free, Sr., has just completed the larg- 
est pack of whole, white stewed onions 
in its history; in fact, says Mr. Free, the 
largest individual company’s pack of 
canned onions in the world, Mr. Free 
goes on further to say that the firm is 
“just completing our greatest sales year 
since the start of business 24 years ago. 
Steadily increasing, steadily progressing, 
has been the record of our company for 
nearly a quarter of a century.” 


Willis Johnson, Jr., National Chair- 
man of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, addressing the annual convention 
of the Georgia Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation on April 22, charged that a great 
majority of the food industry has repudi- 
ated any attempts at amending Section 
2C of the Robinson-Patman Act. 


Around 400 Canadian and U.S. packag- 
ing and production authorities will con- 
verge on Niagara Falls, Ont., on May 27 
to study in detail the newest trends and 
developments in packaging machinery. 
Event marks the third annual Ontario 
Regional Conference of Packaging Asso- 
ciation of Canada, to be held at the 
Sheraton-Brock Hotel. The Ontario con- 
ference is second in size only to the PAC 
annual meeting and exposition, 
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1954 Directory of Food Processors in 
the Delaware-Maryland-New Jersey and 
Eastern Shore area of Virginia has just 
been issued by the Tri-State Packers As- 
sociation of Easton, Maryland. The Direc- 
tory, which lists processors by area and 
by product and also contains a service 
directory of machinery and supply firms 
serving the area, is available at the Tri- 
State Office, Easton, at $2.00 per copy. 


George Lawrence, sales manager of 
the Hanover Canning Company, will sub- 
stitute for Ed. Laukes, sales manager of 
the Hungerford Packing Company, on the 
panel, “Institutional Market” at the an- 
nual Pennsylvania Sales Clinic to be held 
at Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pennsyl- 
vania May 11 and 12. . 


Consolidated Foods Corporation (form- 
erly Consolidated Grocers Corporation) 
reports sales for the first 36 weeks of its 
current fiscal year of $172,755,581 com- 
pared with sales for the corresponding 
period a year ago of $145,522,662, accord- 
ing to figures released April 20 by 
Nathan Cummings, chairman of the 
board. Sales for the third 12-week 
period ending March 6, 1954 were 
$55,699,500 as compared with sales of 
$49,267,494 for the corresponding period 
a year earlier. Earnings for the third 
12-week period were $1,637,031 as com- 
pared with earnings of $426,942 for the 
same period last year. Mr. Cummings 
stated that while earnings resulting 
from sales of company products for the 
third quarter exceeded those of the same 
quarter a year ago, a considerable por- 
tion of the total gain in net profit for the 
period resulted from the sale of capital 
assets. 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute held its Semi-Annual Meeting 
on April 3-4, at the Dennis Hotel, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, with more than 
one hundred executives attending. New 
activities which the Institute is inaugu- 
rating in the statistical and publicity 
fields and through cooperative commit- 
tees with other associations were out- 
lined by Robert T. Foreman, President of 
the Institute, in his report to the mem- 
bership. Mr. Foreman is director of sales, 
R. A, Jones & Co,, Cincinnati, 
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Mid-Year Meeting of the National 
Pickle Packers Association will be held 
at the Drake Hotel, July 16. 


L. W. Brown, President, Processed 
Apples Institute, Inc., and Vice President 
—Sales for National Fruit Product Co., 
Inc., announces the Institute’s Third An- 
nual Meeting to be held during the P.A.I. 
Spring Meeting scheduled at Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pennsylvania, June 9, 10 
and 11th. J. Pinckney Arthur, P.A.I. 
Secretary and Manager of Shenandoah 
Valley Apple Cider and Vinegar Corpora- 
tion is Program Chairman. Processed 
Apples Institute, Inc. was organized by 
leading manufacturers in the processed 
apples industry in 1951 to sponsor a pro- 
gram of public information to promote 
increased use and consumption of apple 
products. 


Two sales divisions of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., will share exhibit space at the 
Supermarket Institute in Cleveland’s 
Public Auditorium, May 23-26. Continu- 
ing the Company’s recently inaugurated 
marketing program designed to establish 
the common identity of the parent or- 
ganization and its various units, the 
Owens-Illinois booth will be a joint ex- 
hibit of its Glass Container and Libbey 
Glass divisions. The Glass Container 
Division will demonstrate the consumer 
appeal and marketing advantages of the 
“complete” Duraglas Sales Package by 
showing why and how glass packaged 
merchandise figures so prominently in 
today’s supermarket selling. 


Oakite Products, Inc., manufacturers 
of industrial cleaning and sanitizing ma- 
terials, have announced the assignment 
of the following new technical service 
representatives: Richard J. Price, to the 
Portland, Oregon, area; Malcolm N. 
Gray, Lincoln, Nebraska; John N. Lee, 
Miami, Florida; Gale R. Miller, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Kenneth L. Oliver, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; Thomas D. Ellsworth, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; D. O. Mundaie, 
Asheville, N. C.; Haskell Wilder, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin; Lloyd W. Kagley, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; William D, Hudson, 
Topeka, Kansas; and Henry W. Dieter, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
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The annual Spring Meeting of the 
Roard of Directors of the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association was 
held Wednesday, April 21, at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York City with E. N. 
Funkhouser, Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Co. and C, M, and S. A. President, pre- 
siding. All Officers and Directors were 
in attendance. Various committee chair- 
men reported on preliminary work in 
connection with preparations for the 
forthcoming 48th Annual Exhibit to be 
held in the Exhibit Hall and Main Ball- 
room of Chicago’s Conrad Hilton Hotel 
next February. A concentrated advance 
publicity campaign will not only utilize 
advertising and editorial pages of leading 
trade journals but will also reach out 
again to all canning personnel through 
local and state Canners’ Associations. 


Purchase of an ultra modern packag- 
ing plant in Chicago with a production 
potential of 280,000 packages of Ac’cent 
a day was announced recently by J. R. T. 
Bishop, vice president of Ac’cent Inter- 
national, manufacturers of the season- 
ing. This will be the first time that all 
such operations will be handled by 
Ac’cent in their own plant. New plant 
will go on a full time schedule beginning 
May Ist. Ac’cent International is a di- 
vision of International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corporation. 


DIEHL HEADS 
TRI-STATE SOCIETY 


At a special Board of Directors meet- 
ing of the Tri-State Society held re- 
cently, Ken Diehl of the National Can 
Corp. was elected President of the So- 
ciety to fill out the unexpired term of the 
late Lee W. Noble who died in an auto 
accident last February. Herb Shek of 
Crocker Union was also elected to the 
post of Secretary-Treasurer previously 
held by Jack Rue. Jack found it neces- 
sary to resign due to the pressure of 
duties as Secretary for the Tri-State 
Packers Association. Both Ken and Herb 
are considered as “youngsters” in the 
industry because of their ages, but both 
are eligible for Old Guard Membership. 


NCA PREPARING LABORATORY 
AND MERCHANDISING 
MANUALS 


A 600 page loose leaf book entitled “A 
Laboratory Manual for the Canning In- 
dustry” soon will be available for dis- 
tribution to NCA members at cost. 

The Manual covers all phases of lab- 
oratory work of interest to canners, and 
represents the results of many years of 
experience in the NCA Research Lab- 
oratories, 


It will contain sections on laboratory 
design and equipment, bacteriology and 
spoilage investigations, process deter- 
minations and processing, special tests 
for impurities, statistical procedures for 
quality control, chlorination cleaning, 
chemical analysis, and physical methods 
and containers. 


The book has been prepared to make 
available to technologists in the canning 
industry, analytical and research meth- 
ods which are used in the. NCA lab- 
oratories. 


NCA also announced last week, it is 
preparing a reference manual covering 
all phases of the canned foods story as 
part of the NCA consumer and trade 
relations program. 


This manual will also take the form 
of a loose leaf note book of canned food 
information that can be kept up to date. 
Its contents will cover history, nutrition, 
economy, economic importance, and de- 
tailed information about 15 major can- 
ned foods. Preliminary draft has been 
submitted to an editorial advisory board 
of food editors. It will be used to cover 
the hundreds of magazines and thou- 
sands of newspapers across the country 
that cannot be reached individually or 


TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


Porsmouth Phone 70744 
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5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


ALL KINDS 


personally. 


Virginia 
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in the 
Company recipes? like them 
Won't you 


erican 


‘This is the first of a series of full-color advertise- 
ments promoting the sales of canned foods and 
canned beverages and offering the Quick Trick 
Cookery booklet to housewives for 15¢ each. This 
booklet contains 26 menus and dozens of deli- 
cious tested recipes calling for the use of 227 


different canned foods. 
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minutes. 


Its designed help 
you sell more 


The American Can Company is now advertising canned 
foods and beverages for you in national consumer mag- 
azines. This spectacular program reaching 47,700,000 
consumers about once every three weeks will help you- 
sell more in °54. Cash in on it! 


The advertisement at the left appears in beautiful full color 
in the April 19th issue of LIFE and in the May issues of 


McCall’s and Good Housekeeping. 


It’s a Canco ad—but its aim is to sell canned foods and 
beverages. Like the others which will follow it, this adver- 
tisement features a complete regional meal prepared 
almost entirely from canned foods and canned beverages. 
Clear, easy-to-follow recipes invite even the most inex- 


perienced homemaker to prepare the various dishes in 


Canco will stimulate your sales—/elp you sell more in 
*54—by increasing public appreciation for canned foods 
and the modern container which makes such wonderful 


meals and beverages available to everyone quickly and easily. 


Containers to help people live better 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 
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310 Box 


The modern food can—perfected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 


sible. 


Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for 
canned foods of all kinds. 
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FROZEN FOOD SALES AT RECORD LEVEL 


Frozen food sales, especially vegeta- 
bles and concentrated orange juice con- 
tinued at record levels during the month 
of March, according to a report released 
at the end of the week by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, USDA. Stocks 
of frozen items as a result of record 
packs in 1953 to meet the steadily in- 
creasing demand, are also well above last 
year’s levels and the five year 1949-53 
average. On the last day of March, ac- 
cording to the report, total stocks of 
frozen vegetables amounted to 506.9 mil- 
lion pounds, reflecting a net decrease of 
56 million pounds during the month of 
March, compared with 30 million pounds 
same month last year and an average 
March decrease of 35 million pounds. 
The stock figure compares with stocks 
of 419.9 million pounds on hand last 
March 31 and an average of 307.7 mil- 
lion pounds for that date. 


Stocks of frozen fruits at 251 million 
pounds reflect a net March decrease of 
43 million pounds compared with 42 mil- 
lion pounds last March and an average 
March decrease of 87 million pounds. 
The stock figure of 251 million pounds 
on hand March 31, 1954 compares with 
189.7 million pounds last March 31 and 
an average 213 million pounds. 


Despite the fact that the pack of 
frozen concentrated orange juice to date 
(April 10) has exceeded the 1953 pack to 
that point by some 15 million gallons 
(41.9 million gallons compared with 26.7 
million gallons), stocks on hand March 
31 at 22.9 million gallons were down 
nearly to the level of last year at this 
time (18.6 million gallons). 

Without exception there was a net re- 
duction in stocks of all frozen fruit items 
during the month of March. The largest 
decrease was reported in stocks of frozen 
strawberries, which fell off 19 million 
pounds to 68 million compared with 61.7 
million pounds last March 31, an average 
of 50.8 million pounds. Stocks of cherries 
were reduced by five million to 37 million 
pounds, compared with 18.1 million 
pounds last March 31 and an average of 
33 million pounds. 


Frozen vegetable stocks were reduced 
during March also, but the seasonal net 


decrease was more than 1% times as 
great as the average net reduction for 
this time of year. Stocks of green peas 
were reduced by 19 million pounds to 
92.5 million pounds compared with 90.2 
million pounds last March 31 and an 
average of 69.2 million pounds. There 
was a 9 million pound reduction in corn, 
lima beans, and snap bean stocks each 
during the month, leaving corn stocks at 
53.6 million pounds compared with 21.4 
million pounds last March 31 and an 
average of 20.8 million pounds. Lima 
bean stocks on March 31, 1954 totaled 
64 million pounds compared with 55.8 
million pounds last March 31 and an 
average of 47.7 million pounds. Snap 
bean stocks at 41.5 million pounds com- 
pared with 33.8 million pounds last 
March 31 and an average of 27 million 
pounds. Seasonal increases were reflected 
during the month in the stocks of broc- 
coli at 50 million pounds, and cauliflower 
at 21 million pounds. 


ASPARAGUS PRICE NAMED 


First price on new pack California 
asparagus was named by a California 
canner during the week. The prices cov- 
ering all green were approximately 10 
percent above last year’s openings. For 
twos the packer asked $4.65 for Colossal, 
$4.55 for Mammoth, $4.40 for Large, 
$4.25 for Large Mediums, $4.10 for Medi- 
um Small, $3.70 for ungraded. For pic- 
nics the price is listed at $3.15 for Colos- 
sal, $3.10 for Mammoth, $3.00 for Large, 
$2.95 for Large Mediums, $2.90 for Medi- 
um Small and $2.55 for ungraded. Cuts 
and tips were listed at $3.90 for twos. 
No prices have as yet been heard from 
New Jersey or the Mid-West. 


Pea planting in Wisconsin, according 
to a Wisconsin Canners Association re- 
port, is earlier than normal. Several can- 
ners have reported they started planting 
a few days to a week earlier than normal. 
Pea bed conditions are said to be gen- 
erally good, but growers are concerned 
about lack of moisture, Pea planting in 
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Pennsylvania, New York State and the 
Northwest was also quite general during 
the week. A good rain in the Tri-State 
area, where planting had progressed 
satisfactory, helped soil conditions im- } 
measurably but moisture is still well be- 
low normal. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Upswing In Citrus Features Market — Tri 
State Tomato Stock Dwindling Rapidly — 
Coast Paying More For Asparagus—Firmer 
Feeling In Corn—Beans Quiet—Steady Dis- 
appearance Of Tri State Peas — Citrus 
Advanced—Little Change In Fruits—Con- 
solidated Salmon Operations Planned — No 
Fish As Sardine Season Opens — Sustained 
Demand For Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 22, 1954 


THE SITUATION—An upswing in cit- 
rus prices featured the canned foods 
market this week, the advances coming 
as a result of higher fruit costs to can- 
ners. In the vegetable group, a continued 
steady undertone continued in evidence 
on major packs, with canners’ holdings 
dwindling steadily. Strength continued 
to rule in most divisions of canned fish. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are 
paying more attention to picking up odd 
lots of canned foods to piece out their 
holdings until new packs become avail- 
able. In the face of falling retail sales 
in other lines, the food business contin- 
ues good, and while distributor margins 
are not all that might be wished for, ton- 
nage continues to hold, or expand, This, 
it is expected, will give the trade a little 
more confidence in early operations on 
the coming packs. 


TOMATOES — Reports from the tri- 
states note a sustained disappearance of 
carryover tomatoes, and many canners 
will be completely out of stocks before 
they start putting tomatoes into the cans 
this season. For prompt shipment, the 
market is holding at minimums of $1.20 
for 303s, $1.2214-$1.25 for 2s, $2.00 for 
2%s, and $6.00 for 10s, all standards, 
‘f.o.b. 
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. . For Profitable Food 
Production 


We would rather make a few 


products well than a score of 


4 unrelated equipment of indif- 


ferent quality. That is why for Hydro-Geared a 
Pea and Lima Bean Grader 


many years we specialized in 


| equipment for the threshing of New Engineering Benefits 
green peas and beans. 

New Production Facilities 

Hamachek Viners and Equip- ew Service Standards 


ment lead to satisfaction and 
Sinclair-Scott quality food products handling 


profit. They are taking an in- equipment is designed for many years of effi- 


creasingly important part in the cient, heavy-duty service — including graders, 
rod washers, hydro conveyor systems, centrifugal 


production of canned and frozen pumps, vegetable washers, flotation washers. 


peas and beans. To find out how you may profit through the use 
of this equipment, just fill in and mail the coupon 


* below. 


SINCLAIR -SCOTT CO. 


6245 State Road ° Philadelphia 35, Pa. © Dept. 1 


Without obligating me in any way send me information on 
Graders, Rod Washers, [] Hydro-Conveyor Systems, 
Centrifugal Pumps, Vegetable Washers, 
Flotation Washers. 


_ | MACHINE COMPANY || | 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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MARKET NEWS 


ASPARAGUS — Reports from Cali- 
fornia indicate a price to growers this 
season of 10 cents for green tipped and 
11 cents for all green. Last year, canners 
bought their grass for 1 cent a pound 
less, and higher prices to growers are ex- 
pected to result in an opening basis of 
25 to 30 cents over last year’s level. 


CORN—Continued demand is bringing 
about a firmer feeling in corn, and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for dis- 
tributors to locate stocks of 10s. Packers 
in the tri-states are offering fancy whole- 
grain golden 303s at $1.40, with extra 
standards at $1.20-$1.25 and standards 
at $1.05. On No. 10s, fancy holds at $9.00, 
with extra standards at $8.25 and stand- 
ards at $7.25-$7.50. Crushed golden is 
held at $1.05 for standard 303s, with 
extra standards ranging $1.12%-$1.15 
and fancy held at $1.35. Fancy crushed 
white lists at $1.35 and up. 


BEANS—Quiet trading is reported in 
beans this week. Southern canners are 
offering standard flat cut green 303s for 
prompt shipment at $1.10, with round cut 
at $1.15. On wax beans, standard cut list 
at $1.20, with extra standards at $1.30 
and fancy at $1.55-$1.60. Fancy French 
style green 303s are reported offered at 
$1.55-$1.60. New York State canners 
are offering fancy 3-sieve cut green 
beans, 303s, at $1.90. 


PEAS—Canners in the tri-states note 
a steady disappearance of carry-over pea 
holdings, and many will be down to bare 
floors on 1953 pack by mid-May. The 
market currently is held at $1.10 for 
standard pod run Alaska 303s, with 4- 
sieve at $1.15 and 3-sieve at $1.25. Extra 
standard pod runs are quoted at $1.20, 
with 2-sieve at $1.50. On sweets, stand- 
ard pod run 3038s are offered at $1.15, 
with 3-sieve standards at $1.30. Fancies 
are available only in a limited way, with 
2-sieve sweets at $1.55 and 4-sieves at 
$1.40, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CITRUS—Florida canners are showing 
definitely stronger price views, and have 
advanced prices all along the line, with 
some packers withdrawn from the mar- 
ket until they can evaluate the most re- 
cent advances in raw fruit costs in the 
light of finished product values. Offer- 
ings for prompt shipment were on the 
market during the week at $1.17% for 
orange juice 2s, 85 to 87% cents for 
grapefruit juice, 97% cents to $1 for 
blended juice 2s and $1.00 for tangerine 
juice 2s. Citrus salad was stronger at 
$2.15 for fancy 303s, and fancy grape- 
fruit segments, in 2s, moved up to $1.80. 
There was a good demand reported, with 
distributor confidence in the new price 
basis heightened by a general increase 
in concentrate prices during the week. 


OTHER FRUITS—With the British 
peach and apricot purchase deal out of 
the way, attention is turning to the 


carryover offerings which canners have 
on hand for the domestic trade before 
the new pack is ready. Distributors gen- 
erally are in the market for replacement 
stocks in a limited way, and the market 
basis shows little change. 


SALMON—Libby’s annual report re- 
veals that the company is planning con- 
solidated salmon canning operations in 
Alaska this season, and other packers 
are similarly planning to concentrate 
packing operations in an effort to hold 
down unit costs. Meanwhile, the spot 
market continues in strong position, and 
some canners will be completely sold out 
on a number of sizes and varieties by the 
time warm weather demand hits its peak. 
Fancy Columbia River chinooks are in 
dwindling supply, with canners quoting 
flat halves at $21 per case. Alaskas reds 
are still offering as low as $27 for talls, 
with halves at $17, while medium reds 
list at $21 and $12.50, respectively. Pink 
offerings are generally limited to halves, 
at $10.50, and the same holds true in the 
case of chums, which are bringing $8.50 
for halves, all f.o.b. Seattle. 


SARDINES — The sardine canning 
season in Maine is officially “open”, but 
someone forgot to tell the fish. In the 
absence of any substantial catches, can- 
neries are not operating. The market 
continues strong and unchanged on 
carryover stocks, which are light. 


TUNA—Sellers report a sustained de- 
mand for both domestic and imported 
tuna as distributors move to replenish 
inventories depleted by Lenten sales. 
Prices are steady and unchanged. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Slow—More Tomato Canners Closing Doors 
—Catsup Firming With Price Still In 
Doldrums—Fancy Beans Tight With Pres- 
sure On Stanadards — Kraut Unsettled — 
Beets And Carrots Below Cost — Bottom 
Reached In Corn — Citrus Canners With- 
drawn—Applesauce Sales Off— 
Fruits Generally Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 22, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Business is slow 
with trading still on a routine basis as 
the average buyer seems inclined to hold 
tightly to a hand to mouth policy. 
Orders are tough to get as the trade feel 
that at this time of the year canners with 
any kind of a carryover might be 
tempted to lower prices for the oppor- 
tunity to clean up various odd lots and 
considerable shopping is in evidence. 
Despite such conditions, markets are gen- 
erally holding at current levels and citrus 
is showing some marked advances. 

First prices on the new pack of Blue 
Lake beans from the Northwest were re- 
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ceived here recently at levels only © 
slightly higher than last year’s list with 
canners absorbing part of the raw stock 
increase. The trade appear satisfied and 
shipping instructions are already forth- 
coming although little is left to sell, 
Midwest tomato canners are in the proc- 
ess of arranging for acreage for the com- 
ing pack and it seems certain now addi- 
tional canners will not operate this year 
having thrown in the sponge with those 
that closed their doors last year. Prices 
will be down slightly for raw stock and 
acreage will be cut, the result of another 
unprofitable year. Local corn canners 
are making an effort to push corn prices 
higher on unsold stocks but despite fav- 
orable stock positions, the market still 
continues at bankrupt levels. Overall 
sales prospects are not too bright al- 
though the appearance of the new packs 
should show considerable improvement. 


TOMATOES—Interest is at a mini- 
mum but the market continues on a 
fairly stable basis with unsold stocks of 
standards holding at $1.35 and up for 
303s with 2s at $1.35 to $1.40. The price 
on extra standards still varies consider- 
ably and 303s can be bought as low as 
$1.35 up to $1.50 depending on the 
quality and the seller. The same situa- 
tion applies insofar as 2s are concerned 
and to a lesser extent on tens. Based on 
anticipated acreage the pack this year 
in the Midwest will be down as canners 
here are getting a little tired of selling 
tomatoes at cost or less. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — The catsup 
market is firming up and those canners 
with unsold stock have a stronger idea 
as to what their product is worth. Fancy 
tens are firm at $10.00, extra standard 
at $9.50 and standard at $8.50. Fancy 
14 oz. is held at $1.65 to $1.75 with extra 
standard at $1.50 to $1.55. Juice, on the 
other hand, is in the doldrums and prices 
are anything but firm. Fancy 2s have 
sold here as low as 95 cents and 46 oz. at 
$2.10. Fancy puree in #1 tins is pretty 
well sold up from local sources and buy- 
ers are now paying anywhere from $.90 
to $1.00 while tens are bringing $6.50. 


BEANS—Fancy cut beans are very 
tight and prices are firm at $1.85 to 
$1.95 for 303 tins with no tens offered. 
However, there is evidence of pressure 
selling where standard cuts are con- 
cerned. The market is quoted at $1.25 
for 303s and $6.50 for tens but these 
prices are being shaded on firm offers. 


At least one important factor /ias 
named prices on the new pack of North- 
west Blue Lake beans and the trade have 
not hesitated to confirm SAP business. 
Fancy 3 sieve cuts are listed at $1.20 ‘or 
eight ounce, $1.97 for 303s and $10.75 
for tens with four sieve at $1.10, $1.80 
and $9.85. Fancy vertical style whole 
beans in 303 tins are quoted at $2.45 for 
3 sieve and $2.32% for fours. Fancy 
regular style whole beans are listed at 
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¢9.20 for 2 sieve in 308s and $12.25 for 


a _8 sieve in tens are $11.75 and fours 
$11. 25, Business is starting with a rush 
as the market is bare and the demand is 
heavy. 


KRAUT—This market continues to get 
more confused all the time and there is 
now existing a greater difference of 
opinion as to what the item is worth than 
at any time since the pack began. Some 
canners are holding at $1.40 for 2%s and 
$4.75 for tens while others are offering 
as low as $1.20 and $4.10. A condition 
of this kind doesn’t sell kraut. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Time is not 
showing any improvement in the price 
structure which continues at below cost 
levels. Fancy sliced beets are offered at 
$5.50 to $5.75 with 303s at $1.05 to $1.10 
while cut and diced are available at $.85 
and $4.50. Faney diced carrots have 
slipped to a low of $1.00 for 303s and 
$5.00 for tens, all prices from Midwest 
sources. 


CORN—While the situation on corn 
has not shown much if any improvement 
there is an undertone to the market that 
implies higher prices. The amount of 
standard corn in 303 tins at $1.00 is 
greatly reduced and this price is expected 
to move up shortly. Fancy grade is hold- 
ing at $1.35 for cream style in 303s and 
$8.50 for tens. Whole krenel is listed at 
$1.40 and $8.50 although the latter price 
has been shaded in some instances. From 
where the writer sits, corn looks like a 
good item to buy right now. 


CITRUS—Florida growers have shoved 
the price of fresh oranges up about fifty 
cents a box which would mean close to 
$3.00 for the finished product in 46 oz. 
cans with the result that most canners 
have withdrawn from the market, Last 
sales here were made on the basis of 
$2.55 to $2.60. Blended juice, where still 
offered is listed as high as $2.30 and 
grapefruit juice at $1.75 to $1.85. The 
trade all wish they had bought more 
about thirty days ago. 


APPLESAUCE — Higher prices have 
finally caught up with the demand and 
sales are down slightly although canners 
with anything to sell, and very few of 
them have, are holding firm at current 
lists. Fancy grade out of New York is 
listed at $1.10 for 8 oz., $1.95 for 303s 
and $10.00 for tens. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Chicago buy- 
ers coming into the market for additional 
supplies of pears are finding it almost 
impossible to buy any standards and 
difficult to find the size and count in the 
better grades. Prices are very firm and 
expected to stay that way. They are 
also looking for prune plums in #10 tins 
and finding little or nothing with prices 
firm at $7.75 for fancy and $7.00 for 
choice where they can be found. Shelf 
sizes are more readily available and are 
selling here at $2.25 for fancy and $2.10 
for choice. Lower prices on certain sizes 
of Cling peaches announced recently by 
eanners of advertised brands has been 
followed accordingly by those independ- 
ents with goods still to sell. Everyone 
hcre would like to buy additional cock- 
tail in tens but nothing is offered while 
shelf sizes still left are bringing $2.22% 
and $3.50 for 303s and 2%s fancy with 
choice at $2.12% to $2.17% and $3.40. 
The overall picture is one of firmness. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales Slow With Shipping Active — Dry 

Beans Stronger — Weather Hurt Citrus — 

U.K. Purchase Provides Lift For Fruits— 

Independents Follow Down On Elbertos — 

Shortages Developing In Pineapple—Opening 
Prices In Blue Lakes. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley 3, Calif., April 19, 1954 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market has slowed down somewhat from 


the pace set earlier in the year, but ship- 
ping continues quite active, to the satis- 
faction of the trade. A feature of the 
week has been the arrival of warmer 
weather, stimulating production of both 
spinach and asparagus and interest in 
early fruits. There has been little dam- 
age in California from frost and indica- 
tions are for good crops. Rainfall has 
been below normal and this may hold 
production down in some lines. News of 
the purchase of apricots .and cling 
peaches for the United Kingdom, a deal 
that has been in the making for several 
months, cannot fail to strengthen the 
canned fruit market, but no_ price 
changes seem likely. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has strengthened somewhat 
during the week, with improved demand 
from canners. Small Whites have ad- 
vanced 10 cents to 25 cents per 100 
pounds during the week and Large Limas 
have moved up 10 cents. Preparations for 
the new crop have made good progress 
in southern California and some plant- 
ings have been made in Central Cali- 
fornia areas. 


CITRUS—Citrus crops in California 
promise to be below normal for the 1953- 
54 crop season, owing to adverse weather 
conditions. The April report of the Cali- 
fornia Crop Reporting Service indicates 
that oranges will run to about 35,100,000 
boxes, or ten million less than a year 
earlier and the smallest production in 
many years. Production of grapefruit is 
estimated at 2,220,000 boxes also the 
smallest in years, but that of lemons will 
be the largest in recent years. 


FRUITS—Fruits in general were given 
somewhat of a lift during the week by 
the formal announcement of the purchase 
of 669,564 cases of apricots and cling 
peaches for the United Kingdom. This 
came, of course, with no accompaniment 
of surprise, since the deal had been under 
way for several months. The purchase 
of 185,400 cases of apricots and 484,154 
cases of cling peaches from 22 firms will 
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MARKET NEWS 


aid the situation on both fruits and 
spread the benefits. In all, 34 bids were 
presented. With the exception of 750 
cases of sliced standard peaches in No. 1 
tall, sizes were confined to No. 303s and 
No. 2%s. And choice led in grade by a 
wide margin over standard. 

The Cling Peach Advisory Board has 
advised growers that a large cling peach 
crop is in the making and that a surplus 
control program in the form of a green- 
drop will probably be put into effect. Pre- 
liminary field work is now getting under 
way. 

The recent readjustment downward of 
prices on the advertised brand of a large 
canner of Elberta peaches has resulted 
in some independents following with 
lower prices on fancy No. 2%s. Some 
sales of these are reported at $3.25, re- 
placing the low of $3.35 in effect for 
some time. 


PINEAPPLE — Some _ shortages are 
being reported in canned pineapple lists 
and these may become more numerous 
before the new season really gets under 
way in July. It would seem that there is 
no real shortage, taking the trade as a 
whole, since items that are closely sold 
up with some are in good supply with 
others. Several canners are maintain- 
ing fairly large stocks on the mainland, 
remembering the times in the not distant 
past when shipping strikes prevented 
deliveries over uncomfortably long 
periods. Advices from the Hawaiian 
Islands suggest that a record pack is not 
in sight this year, with fruit running to 
smaller sizes. 


BLUE LAKE BEANS—A feature of 
the week has been the bringing out on 
the part of at least one California canner 
of opening prices on Blue Lake stringless 
beans. These closely follow last year’s 
list and are as follows: Whole beans, 
fancy 1-sieve, No. 303, $2.40 and No. 10, 
$13.00; fancy 2-sieve, No. 308, $2.22% 
and No. 10, $12.40; fancy 3-sieve, No. 10, 
$11.75. Sliced beans, fancy 2-sieve 
French style, No. 303, $2.221% and No. 10, 
$12.40; fancy 3-sieve, No. 303, $2.10, and 
No. 10, $11.75, and fancy 4-sieve, No. 303, 
$1.971%4, and No. 10, $11.10. Cut beans, 
1%-inch cuts, Fancy 2-sieve, No. 303, 
$2.05 and No. 10, $11.40; fancy 3-sieve, 
No. 303, $1.9714 and No. 10, $10.90; fancy 
4-sieve, No. 303, $1.82%, and No. 10, 
$9.90; Choice 4-sieve, No. 303, $1.77%4, 
and No. 10, $9.70; Extra Standard 5- 
sieve, No. 303, $1.55, and No. 10, $8.85; 
Standard 5-sieve, No. 303, $1.52% and 
No. 10, $8.45; Standard 6-sieve, No. 303, 
$1.40 and No. 10, $7.85. Mixed Cuts, 
Fancy 2-sieve, No. 303, $1.70, and No. 10, 
$9.75; Fancy 3-sieve, $1.60, and No. 10, 
$9.35; Choice 4-sieve, No. 303, $1.55, and 
No. 10, $8.85; Standard 5-sieve, No. 303, 
$1.47, and No. 10, $8.20, and Standard 
6-sieve, No. 303, $1.25 and No. 10, $6.75. 
Short cuts, 2-3-4-sieve, No. 303, $1.40 
and No. 10, $8.75, and 5-6-sieve, No. 303, 
$1.25 and No. 10, $6.25. 


MACKEREL—Some interesting sales 
of jack mackerel of South African pack 
have been made in this market of late on 
the basis of $6.00 a case f.o.b., African 
port, or about $7.25 landed in San Fran- 
cisco. California pack is held largely at 
$8.50, with stocks limited. For the year 
to April 12 fisherman delivered 618 tons 
of jack mackerel to California canneries, 
against 4,738 tons to a corresponding 
date last year. Distributors are offering 
as high as $16.00 a case for British Co- 
lumbia chum salmon in No. 1 talls, but 
little is obtainable. Canners counter 
with offerings of halves. 


Jack Herring, for years with the 
Pacific Olive Co., Visalia, Calif., has 
been made sales manager of the firm, 
stepping up from the post of assistant 
sales manager. 


A new 88-page Silent Chain Book, con- 
taining detailed engineering data, has 
been published by Link-Belt Company. 
This book, No. 2425, is one of the most 
comprehensive books developed on this 
subject. Copy available to interested 
readers on request. Write the firm at 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Lloyd Hilsz has been made’sales man- 
ager of the Wood Canning Co., Stockton, 
California, taking over this post on 
April Ist. 


Grocery Store Products Co., with head- 
quarters at West Chester, Pa., will cele- 
brate its first quarter-century of opera- 
tion during May. 


DEATHS 


HERBERT LOUIS HAWN 


Herbert Louis Hawn, western retail 
supervisor for Stokeley-Van Camp, Inc., 
died in Murray, Utah, April 18, follow- 
ing a heart attack. He was 51, a retired 
Navy officer, and made his home in Oak- 
land, California. He is survived by his 
widow, Rose. 


D. CLYDE LAWSON 


Clyde Lawson, 56, for many years 
sales representative of the American Can 
Company on the Oregon Coast and Willa- 
mette Valley, died suddenly early Satur- 
day morning, April 10. Mr. Lawson 
joined the American Can Company on 
January 1, 1920 and had been employed 
continuously by that firm. In 1953, the 
company called him into the Portland 
Office as office manager, the position he 
held at the time of his death. 
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GEORGE PHILLIPS 


George Phillips, age 57, until 1950, — 
President of D. E. Foote & Company, — 
Inc., Baltimore canners of a complete )— 
line of vegetables and winter packs, died 
suddenly in Bay City, Texas, on April 
8th. Mr. Phillips, who has spent the bet- 
ter part of his business life in the can. 
ning business, was well known in Ballti- 
more canning circles. He assumed the? 
presidency of D. E. Foote on the death of 
his father in 1941. Afflicted with a seri. 9 
ous case of phlebitis, he sold out his in- 
terest in the firm in December, 1950, to 
Mr. Vernon Crawford, now president, 
and Mr. Charles Saint-Claire. Since that 
time he and Mrs. Phillips have spent — 
most of their time touring the South. i 
west. He was interested particularly in _ 
semi-precious stones. 


JOHN M. MEUENBERG 


John M. Meuenberg, 75, for years with 
the import-export firm of H. M. Newhall 
& Co., San Francisco, Calif., died of a 
heart ailment at the family summer 
home at Healdsburg, April 11. He was 
due to retire in two weeks. He was a 
native of San Francisco. He is survived 
by his wife, Alice Louise, a son and a 
daughter. 


ARTHUR SEUFERT 


Arthur Seufert, 75, son of the founder 
of the Seufert Bros. Cannery, The Dalles, 
Oregon, and the company’s president and 
manager since 1929, died at a hospital 
in that city April 9th after a long illness. 
A life-long resident of the Columbia 
River area, Mr. Seufert, in 1909, became 
the secretary of the firm founded by his 
father, F. A. Seufert, in 1884. Seufert 


Bros., members of the Northwest and 
National Canners Associations, pack 
salmon, apricots, sweet cherries and 
peaches. 


CHARLOTTE EHMANN 


Charlotte Ehmann, of the family so 
closely connected with the ripe olive 
industry in California, died in an Oak- 
land, California hospital April 11 at the 
age of 84 years. She was the widow of 
Edwin W. Ehmann, former Mayor of 
Oroville, and one of the founders of the 
ripe olive industry, who died five years ad 
ago. Surviving are a son, George © 
Ehmann, of Piedmont, and a daughter, 


Marian Trayner, of Oakland. 


LYLE S. MOORE 


Lyle S. Moore, 68, associated wit!) the 
Stokely-Vann Camp Company of In- 
dianopolis for 44 years, died recent'y at 
his home in Newport News. Mr. Moore 
was vice president of the nationally 
known firm and manager of all soutern | 
plants. 
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